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POLISH  WOMEN  WERE  REFUGEES  FROM  WEATHER  BEFORE  WAR 

Huddled  in  a  church  door  out  of  the  rain,  these  women  of  southwestern  Poland  past  the 
time  with  jokes  until  the  thunderstorm  blows  over.  Their  sheepskin  jackets  have  the  natural 
wool  turned  inside  for  a  warm  lining.  Even  the  little  girls  wear  the  characteristic  kerchief  tied 
over  their  hair.  Large  families  keep  Polish  mothers  busy,  for  Poland  hat  one  of  the  highest 
birth  rates  in  Europe  (Bulletin  No.  1). 
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money  order);  in  Canada  30  cents.  Entered  as  second-class  matter,  Jan.  27,  1922,  Post  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879.  Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  posuge  provided  for  in  section 
1103,  Act  of  Oct.  3,  1917,  authorized  Feb.  9,  1922.  Copyright,  1939,  by  National  Geographic  Society,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  International  copyright  secured.  All  rights  reserved.  Quedan  reservados  todos  los  derechos. 
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Poland  Is  Turning  Another  Page 

The  country  of  the  boisterous  polka  and  the  stately  polonaise,  the  land  of  the 
white  eagle,  the  kingdom  of  Pulaski  and  the  republic  of  Paderewski — Poland 
is  facing  still  another  change. 

Poland  has  known  Europe’s  most  striking  reverses  during  its  thousand  years 
of  recorded  history,  and  now  the  page  is  turning  again.  The  first  page  records 
the  efforts  of  a  Polish  prince  to  Christianize  the  people  under  his  rule,  bringing 
the  Slavs  of  eastern  Europe  into  touch  with  western  Europe’s  civilization.  The 
next  page  shows  the  Polish  tribes  along  the  Vistula  united  under  Polish  kings. 
Next  in  the  Polish  family  album  appears  Queen  Jadwiga,  whose  marriage  to 
Lithuania’s  ruler  brings  the  two  countries  under  a  common  government.  The 
following  pages  of  Polish  history  show  the  united  Poland  and  Lithuania  extend¬ 
ing  their  power  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  becoming  Europe’s  largest  coun¬ 
try  with  the  exception  of  Russia.  The  rapidly  recorded  changes  of  1772-1795 
reveal  the  kingdom  being  devoured  in  big  bites  by  three  neighbor  countries ;  by 
1795,  independent  Poland  has  disappeared. 

Radium  and  Music  Among  Poland’s  Gifts  to  the  World 

Memories  of  this  Polish  past  made  a  persistent  ghost  haunt  the  halls  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  1918,  when  Europe’s  war-shattered  map  was  being  pieced  together  again. 
As  a  result,  a  revived  Poland  put  in  its  appearance  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
with  its  restored  northern  province  of  Pomorze  providing  a  “corridor”  to  the  Baltic. 

The  resurrected  nation  revived  also  the  memory  of  its  earlier  heroes,  some  of 
them  familiar  to  English  readers  in  Tliaddeus  of  IVarsaw  and  The  Trumpeter  of 
Krakow.  John  Sobieski  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  the  17th  century  warrior  king, 
was  remembered  for  having  turned  a  Turkish  invasion  back  to  the  east  and  for 
having  inspired  the  making  of  crescent-shaped  rolls  that  appeared  on  tables 
throughout  Europe  as  croissants.  The  University  of  Krakow,  in  its  sixth  century 
and  the  second  oldest  of  Central  Europe,  took  renewed  pride  in  its  15th  century 
student  Copernicus;  after  men  had  believed  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  that  the 
sun  moved  around  the  earth,  Copernicus  showed  that  the  small  earth  revolved 
around  the  great  sun,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  solar  family  of  planets. 

Polish  women  too  had  contributed  to  their  country’s  fame,  Madame  Modjeska 
on  the  stage  and  Madame  Curie  in  the  scientific  laboratory.  Madame  Curie  re¬ 
membered  her  native  land  when  she  gave  the  name  polonium  to  the  strangely  potent 
element  she  extracted  from  pitchblende,  on  her  way  toward  discovering  radium. 
The  thundering  marches  and  polonaises  of  Chopin  were  his  way,  while  in  alien 
France,  of  fighting  with  a  piano  for  his  native  Poland’s  freedom. 

Rural  Areas  More  Crowded  Than  in  Germany  or  France 

Polish  exiles  in  France  started  the  second  largest  colony  of  Poles  beyond  their 
homeland,  but  the  largest  is  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  Poles  in  America 
is  roughly  18  per  cent  of  those  in  Poland. 

A  reason  for  the  great  emigration,  in  addition  to  the  long  period  when  Poles 
were  all  governed  within  alien  boundaries,  was  the  overcrowding  of  the  Polish 
countryside.  Almost  two-thirds  of  Poland’s  people  are  farmers ;  yet  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  farmland,  in  large  estates,  is  owned  by  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  rural  families.  Many  of  the  peasants  cultivate  their  land  in  strips  no  more 
than  six  feet  wide  and  several  miles  apart.  With  more  than  twice  as  many  people 
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living  on  each  rural  square  mile  as  either  Germany  or  France,  Poland  gets  a  lower 
yield  of  produce,  to  some  extent  because  of  the  strip  farming. 

Note :  For  additional  descriptions,  and  photographs  in  black  and  white  and  in  colors,  of 
Poland,  see  “War  Clouds  Over  Danzig  and  Poland’s  Port’’  (photographic  insert).  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  October,  1939;  “Pedaling  Through  Poland,’’  June,  1939;  “Wilno,  Step¬ 
child  of  the  Polish  Frontier’’  (duotone  insert),  June,  1938;  “Bright  Bits  in  Poland’s  Mountain¬ 
ous  South’’  (color  insert),  March,  1935;  “Poland  of  the  Present,”  March,  1933;  “Poland, 
Land  of  the  White  Eagle,”  April,  1932;  and  “Struggling  Poland,”  August,  1926. 

See  also  The  Society’s  New  Map  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  issued  as  a 
supplement  to  the  October,  1939,  National  Geographic  Magazine. 
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SEVEN  NEIGHBORS  SURROUNDED  POLAND  JUST  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  STARTED 

Germany  half-encircled  the  “land  of  the  white  eagle,”  with  East  Prussia  on  the  north,  the 
recently  occupied  Czecho-Slovakian  areas  on  the  south  and  the  traditional  German  frontier  on  the 
west.  (The  area  of  Germany’s  recent  expansion  is  shaded:  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia  on  the 
south,  Memel  adjoining  Lithuania  on  the  north.)  Hungary  has  a  boundary  in  common  with 
Poland,  which  they  obtained  by  dividing  Ruthenia  early  in  1939  (shaded  to  denote  recent 
boundary  change).  The  long  frontier  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  crossed  by  the  Prypcc  River, 
whose  extensive  marshes  form  a  barrier  to  communication.  Before  September  1,  Danzig  was  a 
Free  State,  in  which  Poland  had  commercial  privileges  because  the  Free  State  territory  was  a 
partial  “stopper”  in  the  Polish  bottleneck  corridor  through  the  province  of  Pomorze  to  the  Baltic. 
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Maginot  and  Limes  Lines  Are  Backbone  of  Europe’s 
Western  Front 

The  western  front — no  longer  all  quiet — of  Europe’s  battleground  remains  rela¬ 
tively  stationary  in  contrast  with  the  rapid  changes  of  alignment  of  German- 
Polish  forces  in  the  east.  For  military  operations  in  the  west  are  weighted  down 
by  the  world’s  two  heaviest  chains  of  fortification — the  Maginot  Line  on  the  French 
border  facing  Germany  and  the  West  Wall  (or  Limes  Line)  on  the  German  border 
facing  France. 

12-Mile  "No  Man’s  Land”  Between  Maginot  and  Limes  Lines 

Each  of  these  fortress  chains  lies  six  or  seven  miles  within  its  country’s 
borders.  Between  the  two  extends  a  super  ‘‘no  man’s  land”  about  twelve  miles 
wide,  following  the  Franco-German  border  from  the  Rhine  to  Luxembourg.  On 
the  Rhine,  where  the  two  lines  parallel  each  other  for  more  than  100  miles,  the 
buffer  strip  is  not  so  wide,  for  the  defenses  are  close  to  the  river’s  edge.  Within 
the  strip  are  the  advance  pill  box  forts,  the  anti-tank  and  machine  gun  posts,  with 
extensive  areas  of  barbed  wire  barriers.  Along  the  ground  have  sprouted  what 
the  French  call  “asparagus  beds”  for  tank  barriers — steel  rails,  whose  unevenly 
set  points  are  meant  to  tear  off  the  caterpillar  treads  of  invading  tanks.  Other 
defense  works  include  “tank  traps”  of  concrete  and  iron  railing. 

The  width  and  strength  of  the  Maginot  Line  and  the  West  Wall  are  closely 
guarded  military  secrets.  Estimates  of  the  width  of  each  vary  from  only  a  few 
miles  to  more  than  30  miles. 

The  West  Wall  was  not  started  until  1936,  after  German  troops  marched  into 
the  demilitarized  zone  of  the  Rhineland.  In  September,  1938,  however,  Reichs- 
fuehrer  Hitler  in  a  speech  at  Niirnberg  described  the  plan  of  the  West  Wall 
as  a  chain  of  17,000  armored  concrete  units,  arranged  in  four  lines,  and  spaced  in 
some  cases  over  a  depth  of  ten  miles.  It  stretches  from  Switzerland  to  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  north  of  which  Germany  borders  neutral  Belgium. 

Another  title  for  this  line  of  forts,  the  Limes  Line,  comes  from  the  ancient 
Roman  Wall  which  from  the  days  of  Augustus  marked  the  Limes  Germanicus,  or 
Germany  boundary,  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  The  Limes  (Latin  word  for 
“boundary,”  from  which  “limit”  is  derived)  ran  from  the  upper  Rhine,  corre¬ 
sponding  roughly  to  the  southwestern  frontier  of  modern  Germany,  to  the  Danube, 
and  was  studded  with  forts  and  garrisons  to  protect  the  Roman  Empire  from  un¬ 
subdued  German  tribes  to  the  north.  A  third  name  used  for  the  chain  of  forts  is 
borrowed  from  the  legendary  German  hero  Siegfried,  who  made  himself  practically 
invulnerable  by  bathing  in  dragon’s  blood. 

French  Forts  Like  Fortified  Hotels 

The  Maginot  Line,  on  the  French  side,  has  been  under  construction  almost  five 
times  as  long,  and  is  more  extensive.  It  stretches  in  full  strength  more  than  200 
miles  along  the  Franco-German  frontier,  with  less  strongly  fortified  sections  reach¬ 
ing  along  the  Luxembourg,  Swiss,  and  Belgian  borders.  To  the  south,  along  the 
Italian  frontier,  the  French  boundary  is  protected  by  still  more  fortifications,  pill 
boxes,  and  barbed  wire,  and  more  soldiers,  including  the  chasseurs  alpins,  who  are 
trained  in  special  military  tactics  for  mountain  operation  on  ice  and  snow. 

The  French  line  is  named  for  the  War  Minister  Maginot  who  in  1925  started 
construction  on  permanent  fortifications  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  country 
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UNCLE  SAM  CAN  EAT  HIS  WEIGHT  IN  SUNSHINE  (IN  FRUITS  OR  VEGETABLES) 
Crop  estimate*  give  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  obtaining  149 
pounds  of  fresh  fruits  and  95  pounds  of  fresh  vegetable*.  Much  of  the  generous  supply  of 
fresh  food*  is  contributed  by  the  southern  States,  where  early  ripened  fruits  are  shipped  before 
northern  gardens  are  productive.  From  vegetable  farms  of  southern  Texas,  carrots  can  reach 
northern  markets  fresh  and  palatable,  since  ice  packing  hat  been  developed.  A  layer  of  carrots 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  shaved  ice  from  the  chutes,  and  another  layer  it  packed  on  top. 


A  Gift  to  Education — How  Teachers  May  Cooperate 

The  Geographic  News  Bulletins  are  a  gift  of  the  National  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety  to  education.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  30  numbers,  each  containing  five 
illustrated  Bulletins,  to  be  mailed  weekly  during  the  current  school  year.  The 
Bulletins  report  the  geographic  background  of  events  of  world  importance. 

Because  these  Bulletins  represent  a  substantial  gift  to  schools  from  The  So¬ 
ciety’s  educational  fund,  the  expense  of  advertising  or  circulation  promotion  can¬ 
not  be  undertaken  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  commercial  publication.  The  Society 
must  rely  upon  supervisory  officials  and  teachers  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of 
their  colleagues  who  might  use  them  effectively.  This  should  be  done  promptly  so 
that  applicants  may  be  put  upon  the  mailing  list  to  receive  the  early  issues. 

The  following  order  form  may  be  used  (or  copied)  ; 

School  Service  Department, 

National  Geographic  Society, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Kindly  send .  copies  of  the  Geographic  News  Bulletins  weekly 

for  one  school  year  for  classroom  use,  to 

Name  . 

Address  for  sending  Bulletins  . 

City  . State . 

I  am  a  teacher  in  .  school . grade 

I  enclose,  for  each  subscription,  25  cents  (in  United  States  or  its  possessions;  in 

Canada  and  other  foreign  countries,  50  cents)  :  Total  amount . 

Teachers  whose  subscriptions  expire  with  this  issue  are  requested  to  renew  promptly; 
otherwise  files  will  be  incomplete,  as  back  numbers  cannot  be  supplied.  Each  subscription 
from  applicants  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  should  be  accompanied  by  25  cents  to 
cover  mailing  costs ;  in  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries,  50  cents.  There  is  no  other  charge. 


for  the  special  protection  of  the  vital  industrial  region  of  Briey.  The  original 
idea  has  expanded  to  guard  the  entire  frontier. 

First  line  defenses  ranging  along  the  “no  man’s  land”  are  backed  up  by  a 
chain  of  powerful  casemates  (armed  and  supposedly  bombproof  chambers),  linked 
by  underground  galleries  in  certain  exposed  places.  Where  the  casemates  stick 
their  heads  above  ground,  camouflaged  and  hidden  in  hillsides  and  wooded  sectors, 
they  are  armed  with  guns  that  can  be  moved  up  from  below  and  operated  without 
exposing  the  gunners,  by  means  of  periscopes  and  other  mechanical  apparatus. 

In  the  subterranean  “barracks’”  of  these  French  fortifications,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  may  live  for  several  months.  Adapted  to  the  terrain  of  the 
country,  the  buried  chambers  and  galleries  contain  power  stations,  control  posts, 
storerooms,  elevators,  narrow-gauge  railways,  hospitals,  and  living  quarters 
equipped  with  bunks,  food  supplies,  radios,  kitchens,  hot  water,  ventilation  appara¬ 
tus,  and  even  amusement  facilities.  Movable  armored  doors  and  interior  firing 
chambers  provide  additional  protection  for  sections  of  the  underground  fortresses, 
in  case  of  penetration  by  the  enemy. 

Note:  Descriptions  and  photographs  of  territory  covered  by,  and  adjacent  to,  the  Maginot 
and  Limes  Lines  of  fortifications  are  to  be  found  in  “Cologne,  Key  City  of  the  Rhineland,” 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  June,  1936;  “What  Is  the  Saar?”  February,  1935;  “Our  Na¬ 
tional  War  Memorials  in  Europe,”  January,  1934;  “Battlefields  of  France  Eleven  Years  After,” 
November,  1929;  and  “Renascent  Germany,”  December,  1928. 
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ANCESTORS  OF  THE  WEST  WALL  FORTIFICATIONS  CRUMBLE  ALONG 
GERMANY’S  BORDER  HEIGHTS 

After  the  Rhine  turns  east  from  being  the  Franco-German  boundary,  the  Saar  River  for  a 
short  distance  marks  the  international  frontier,  and  continues  beyond  in  the  fortified  border 
zone  of  Germany’s  West  Wall.  Like  the  Rhine,  the  Saar  River  has  old  and  new  defenses  built 
on  the  bluffs  above  its  banks.  The  old  and  crumbling  castle  of  the  Saarburg,  now  invaded  by 
the  forest,  is  an  example  of  early  efforts  to  defend  these  strategic  heights.  The  castle  it  con¬ 
nected  with  the  town  on  the  Saar’s  banks  by  a  tunnel. 
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In  Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  other  countries  where  bicycles 
are  the  popular  mode  of  travel,  marked  lanes  on  roads  have  been  set  off  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  cyclists.  In  Copenhagen  the  cyclists  are  a  privileged  group.  Four 
hundred  thousand  strong,  they  have  extraordinary  powers  of  right-of-way  and 
can,  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand,  stop  or  precede  the  largest  trucks  and  busses. 

In  the  United  States  a  newly  organized  Bicycle  Court  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  hears 
cases  of  infractions  of  traffic  laws  regarding  bicycle  riding.  Officers  of  the  court, 
high  school  seniors  and  members  of  Hi-Y  clubs,  serve  for  a  term  of  six  months. 
Court  sessions  are  held  on  Saturday  mornings  in  a  local  school  building. 

Flashing  red  and  green  signals  are  the  usual  world-wide  traffic  symbols  denot¬ 
ing  stop  and  go.  However,  there  are  found  many  and  amusing  variations  in  style 
and  color.  In  Lisbon,  on  narrow  streets,  policemen  hold  up  paddles  painted  red  on 
one  side  and  green  on  the  other.  In  Baghdad  an  officer  directs  traffic  across  a  one¬ 
way  pontoon  bridge  by  means  of  flags.  If  he  allowed  the  bridge  to  become  too 
crowded  it  would  sink. 
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©  Screen  T reveler,  from  Gendreau 
"WINGS”  ON  A  TRAFFIC  CONSTABLE  SPEED  SINGAPORE  TRAFFIC 


A  painted  wicker  framework  gives  "wings”  to  the  turbaned  and  bearded 
policeman  on  Singapore’s  street  corner,  to  emphasize  the  signals  of  his  arms. 
Framework  and  arms  form  a  dramatic  barrier  to  traffic  approaching  him  from 
fore  and  aft,  and  point  the  direction  in  which  vehicles  are  to  move.  He  must 
prevent  accidents  in  the  uneven  movement  of  automobiles,  bicycles,  slow 
carts  pulled  by  bullocks,  and  fleet  jinrikishas. 
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